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ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The city near Tokyo with spectacular views of Mount Fur 


and the best hot springs in Japan. 


Located only 80 minutes from Tokyo and in the middle of Hakone-Fuji-Izu National Park, 
Hakone is one of Japan's most popular destinations. 

It will captivate you all year round with its panoramic views of Mount Fuji, 

its museums located in the heart of the countryside and its verdant landscape. 

Hakone is also renowned for its numerous hot springs. 

Set out on your discovery of this magnificent region with Odakyu Railway. 


For more information about Hakone 
isit the Odakyu website. 


»» www.odakyu.jp/english 


=> 
Discount Hakone Freepass Express ПА. 
Passes This pen ves you soso io Train Өй 


almost all the transport in the 
Hakone region 


Hakone Kamakura Pass Limited Express 
Romancecar 


This pass gives you ac 


almost all the transport in Hab 
Enoshima and Kamakura. 


This train allows you to t 
Hakone in great comfort 


That's the 

percentage of 
reconstruction work completed by the 
end of December 2018, almost three 
years after a series of earthquakes 
ravaged a large part of Kumamoto 


Prefecture in April 2016. By the same 
date, work had also begun on 88.4% of 
all essential reconstruction. The 
earthquake cost 267 people their lives 
and injured a further 2,804. 8,673 
homes were completely destroyed. 


NEWS 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Kato Shrine, Kumamoto city 


BEAR SS 
BASS 


To devote an issue to Kumamoto Prefecture without mentioning Kumamon would Бе like talking about 
Paris without referring to the Eifel Tower. Created in 2010 to promote the Kyushu Shinkansen in Kyoto, 
this mascot rapidly became the emblem of the Kumamoto region. It has proved very useful, not least 
in drawing attention to fundraising appeals following the earthquake in April 2016. 


мємову High-speed 
marathon 


Olympic fever continues apace in Japan 
with two honours for Kumamoto-born 
Kanakuri Shiso, the “father of the 
marathon’ in Japan who was born in the 
onsen town of Tamana. First is a year 
long television drama series on NHK. 
Idaten, which partly focusses on his life. 
Second is a special JR Kyushu Shinkansen 
in the Olympic colours which will travel 
between Hakata, Kumamoto and 


Kagoshima until May this year 


cineMA Minamata with 
Johnny Depp 

It’s due to the American photographer 
William Eugene Smith that the world 
knows about the terrible effects of 
Minamata disease (see p.6). Titled 
simply Minamata and featuring Johnny 
Depp, director Andrew Levitas will 
dedicate his next film to this story of 
poisoning. It’s an opportunity to 
remember this tragedy, which has left 
an indelible mark on the region and the 
lives of this small city’s inhabitants. 


Sakura іп Fukushima вон 


FimontrielGakimonolired 


E 


With gratitude for the assistance and support we received from 
Britain following the major earthquake in eastem Japan and 
the Fukushima nuclear power station accident of 2011, we have 
brought to you an exhibition of beautiful cherry blossom and of 
Fukushima today, captured through the lenses of local people. 


About the Exhibition. 
We have chosen the best of the best of the 350 photos which have 
been previously selected and have won awards over the 7 
years. Alongside these award-winning photos of sakura, you will 
find selected photos of Fukushima today taken by the chairperson 
of the selection committee, Yoshino Oishi 


Duration: Tuesday 2 April 2019 — Thursday 11 April 2019 


Venue: The Japanese Embassy in London 
Organised by: NHK Fukushima Bureau 
Co- Organized by: Embassy of Japan in the UK 


Supported by: Fukushima Prefectural Association in UK 
The Great Britain Sasakawa Foundation 


We ship anywhere in the UK with an instructional 
DVD on how to wear the kimono, 


02083543591 < party@kimonodego.com 


www.kimonodego.com 
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MAP 


Kumamoto - at the heart of history and nature 
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NEWS 


press A daily in close touch with reality 


Well-established in the region, the 
Kumamoto Nichinichi Shimbun 
vigorously defends its local roots. 


ituated around twenty minutes from 
% Kumamoto station, the headquarters of 
the Kumamoto Nichinichi Shimbun, 
familiarly known as Kumanichi, are not in the 
least ostentatious, as if they were trying to 
merge into the background. Furthermore, when 
its managing director Araki Masahiro is asked 
to describe the newspaper, he explains that its 
aim is to be “as close as possible to the people” 
and “to cover local news in great depth”. This 
daily newspaper was created in 1942 by go- 
vernment decree with the merger of the Kyushu 
Nichinichi Shimbun and the Kyushu Shimbun. 
During its 77 years of existence it has never 
wavered in its commitment and over time has 
become a benchmark ~ even at national level 
- for its investment in local people. That is 
perhaps linked to the fact that Kumamoto 
Prefecture is often portrayed as “the home of 
the press". A visit to the little museum housed 
in one of Kumamoto Nichinichi Shimbun's 
buildings confirms that man 
the world of journalism originally came from 
the region and that most of them have played 
a prominent role in the development of modern 
journalism in Japan. 
Araki Masahiro, who joined the company in 
1983, is proud of this heritage. During the 
whole of his carcer, he has always defended 
freedom of information and the abili 


reat names from 


report inconvenient truths, which is sometimes 
unsettling for local politicians and business 
leaders. His experience as the Head of the 
Minamata branch, the small port city around 
70km to the south of Kumamoto, strengthened 
his desire to maintain this tradition. Minamata’s 
tragic history is closely tied to the Kumamoto 
Nichinichi Shimbun and it's symbolic of Japan's 
post-war economic development, which took 
place with complete disregard for any respect 
for the environment and local inhabitants. To- 
day, the whole world knows about “Minamata 
disease” (Minamatabyo), but when, on Ist Au- 
gust 1954, the newspaper reported the surprising 
rise in the number of mice in this fishing village 
following the “curious and massive” number 
of cat deaths, no one could have imagined that 
this would become one of the most far-reaching 
of scandals in the contemporary history of the 
country, a story Kumanichi was instrumental 
in breaking. Fewer than two years later, the 
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Almost half the households in the prefecture subscribe to Kumamoto Nichinichi Shimbun. 


"strange disease” (kibyo) that had struck down 
the cats spread to humans, but it wasn't until 
September 1968 that the authorities acknow- 
ledged that it was connected to pollution (ko- 
gaibyo), in particular to the discharging of mer- 
cury into the sea by the Chisso chemical com- 
pany. 

The publication of a series of 23 articles in the 
newspaper in April 1968, entitled "It's called 
Minamata disease” (Minamatabyo to yobu) 
marked a turning point in that it not only 
highlighted the fact that everyone should take 
responsibility for everyone else but it also gave 
the victims the right to live once again in a 
country where, if you are considered to be 
different, you would no longer be discriminated 
against. Like the victims of the atomic bombs 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the inhabitants of 
Minamata had become outcasts after many of 
them suffered terrible side effects. 

Araki Masahiro speaks today of the newspaper's 
“mission” (shimei) in regard to a group of 
people who were on the brink of being cast 
aside. “It's not easy to move on. Besides, the 
matter has not been completely sorted yet,” he 
explains. The present editor knows that this 
stance has helped enhance Kumamoto Nichinichi 
Shimbun's prestige, and that its readers demand 
a continued high level of excellence from the 
newspaper. "There's still so much to do," he 
adds. But his words do not betray any sense of 
weariness. On the contrary, it underlines the 


Published on Ist August 1954, this short article 
was the first to talk about Minamata disease, 
even if it only affected cats at the time. 


Cabriel emd lor Zoom japan 


Gabe Bemard c Zoom pron 


original role of this regional daily newspaper 
compared to national newspapers. "We offer 
another perspective on global questions. For 
example, when it was a question of signing the 
TPP (Trans-Pacific Partnership) free-trade 
agreement, we approached it from a local point 
of view and asked what the consequences would 
be for our prefecture. That's what distinguishes 
us from the large national newspapers. We 
support a very local approach to the news,” he 
continues. "My work, just like all of the news- 
paper's management, consists of always deciding 
what seems to us to be what's most pertinent 
to our readers, so that they will always have 
access to information that's useful to them in 
their daily lives. This means that it’s mainly 
local news that is prioritized.” 

It is this insistence on defending the readers" 
interests, and the care that is taken to give them 
added-value news, which has allowed the paper 
to maintain a relatively stable circulation of 
slightly more than 290,000 copies for its morning 
edition, and to be Kumamoto's premier daily 
paper with 69% of the market compared with 
to the large national newspapers such as the 
Yomiuri Shimbun (11.6%) or the Asahi Shimbun 
(7.2%). Added to this is its evening edition of 
45,591 copies, which, like most of the morning 
edition, is delivered to people's homes. In other 
words, almost half of the households in the 
prefecture subscribe to the Kumanichi. Araki 
Masahiro welcomes the confidence that the 
region's inhabitants have in his newspaper. 
“We're reaping the rewards of our insistence 
on always providing better news,” he explains 
with a smile. The company has also invested in 
equipping itself with a modern printing faci 
situated in a building adjacent to the editorial 
offices. To maximise profits, when not needed 
ns, it’s used to print 


other publicatio 
to evolving and keeping abreast of technological 
advances. You can follow the different stages 
of the newspaper's modernisation in its museum, 
which is often visited by schoolchildren from 
the region. In this way, they can familiarise 
themselves with print media, which appears to 
have less and less attraction for them. The news- 
paper has a website (https;//kumanichi.com). 
which it plans to update over the next few 
months so that subscribers can read an online 
edition. On 17th December 2018, it launched 
а new web platform called Cross Kumamoto 
(hetps://crosskumamoto jp), whose purpose is 
to showcase the region for its inhabitants as 
well as the many visitors who come to enjoy it. 
Tr has even more need of it as it painfully recovers 
from the violent earthquake that struck on 
14th April 2016, registering 7.3 on the Richter 
scale and a magnitude of 7 out of 10 on the 


On 14th April 2016, а powerful 


Japanese scale. It severely damaged the region 
and ruined many buildings including its pride 
and joy, Kumamoto castle, symbol of the pre- 
fecture as a whole. You can appreciate how 
strong the earthquake was even inside Kumanichi 
Museum where the heavy wooden crates, filled 
with the lead lettering used in the past for 
printing the newspaper, have collapsed and 
spilled their contents on the ground. "We decided 
to leave them as they are, so visitors can appreciate 
how severe the shock was,” says Matsushita 
Junichiro, the museum's manager. In his position 
as editorial manager, Araki Masahiro knows 
that this natural catastrophe also represents an 
editorial challenge for the newspaper. “In the 


earthquake struck the region 


and caused widespread destruction. 


face of such an event, we need to do our best to 
give our readers the information they need to 
get back on their feet and let them know how 
reconstruction is progressing, so that they don’t 
feel totally isolated,” he assures us. He recollects 
some of the reactions from the Minamata 
office at that time. He doesn't want people to 
forget. “There are still around 30,000 people 
who are without a roof over their heads,” he 
recalls. He's also thinking about the future of 
the newspaper, which he doesn’t see as “bleak” 
because by maintaining a close connection with 
local people he knows there will always be 
readers to support it. 

GABRIEL BERNARD 
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The Kawaragawas settled in Mizukami after the Fukushima disaster and successfully embarked on indigo dyeing. 


Kumamoto, land of hope 


For a growing number of city dwellers, 
the prefecture is central to their 
discovery of an eco-friendly way of 


һе Kato household rises at the crack of 

І dawn. In the icy hours of early morning, 
uji puts logs in the wood stove, puts 

on the kettle, places bread in the oven and then 
goes out to polish the rice he harvested himself 
while watching the day breaking over Mount 
Ichifusa. Outside, you can hear the bleating of a 
goat and the cawing of crows. "There's no other 


house nearby,” he says drawing on his cigarette 
contentedly. Originally from Chiba, a town of 
980,000 inhabitants on the outskirts of Tokyo, 
this 51-year-old gardener left with his family 
just after the triple disaster of 1 1th March 2011 
in order to settle on a plot of land in the south 
of Kumamoto Prefecture, as far away as possible 
from the Fukushima power plant. “When I 
heard that the core of the reactor had melted, I 
took my wife and daughter in the car and 
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travelled south. At that time, I didn't know 
where I was going, but I knew I would never go 
back; 
and friends, first in Fukuoka then in Nagoya, 
the Kato family took the advice of friends and 
arrived in Mizukami, a village of 2,000 inhabitants, 
known for the quality of its water. “Without 


е recalls. After staying with his parents 


any previous knowledge we started to farm 
organically! But anyone can do it, it just takes 
27 smiles his wife while lovingly preparing a 
picnic with their home-grown produce — carrots, 
mushrooms, bamboo shoots — which she sells 


tim 


in the local market. The couple earn little, but 
spend five times less than they did in Tokyo. 
“In the countryside deserted by the young, you 
can renthouses for almost nothing and do them 
up. You just need to know people, everyone 
helps each other here,” explains Yuji, speaking 
of the alternative support networks that have 
continued to develop since the spring of 2011. 
“I've remade my life here from nothing, thanks 
to the Abe family who found me a delightful 


house overlooking a paddy-field for 5,000 yen 
(€34) per month awaragawa Yodai, 
who also arrived from the capital city after the 
catastrophe. This thirty-something у 
who had no particular career s 
took up aizome, which is traditional 
dyeing and which had practically di 
Japan. At present, he and his wife grow the 
plant, which was always used by samurai who 
valued its aesthetic and antiseptic properties, 
and use it to dye the clothes and fabric they 
make by hand. “Now, I do something I am 
proud of, and it’s all thanks to the people of 
Mizukami,” he says. 


confirms 


old man 


years ago 
ndigo 
өшіп 


Kumamoto has been home to an eco-friendly 
community since 1956, following the terrible 
incidence of Minamata disease (see pp. 6-7) 
caused by mercury poisoning. The inhabitants 
showed their wish to live as one with nature 
and they confirmed their ideal after Fukushima. 
Kumamoto witnessed the emergence of a parallel 
way of living based on self-sufficiency and the 


aa Descotes Toyosi tor Zoom pan 


principles of permaculture, the Australian en- 
vironmental concept that had already been 
developed after the war by the celebrated farmer 
and philosopher Fukuoka Masanobu, and other 
pioneers such as Masahiro and Isoko Abe who 
migrated to Mizukami 20 years ago. 

“We lived without electricity, running water 
or gas for nine years! But today, we use electricity 
from the Kyushu nuclear power plant. You 
ve us,” jokes Mrs Abe. This lively 
and spirited sexagenarian wearing a peasant 
hat has welcomed and given advice to many 
newcomers to the region including the Katos 
and the Kawagaharas. "We're not a community 
as such, but we try to support one another and 
share in activities such as slash-and-burn farming, 
which allows the forest to regenerate for бише 
generations,” she says, pointing out a dozen or 
so men and women harvesting hie, a kind of 
Japanese millet, at the foot of Mount Yuyama. 
Dressed in traditional peasant clothing with 


must for; 


tabi (thonged footwear), tenugui hand towels 
wound round their heads, and hand-made tool 
bags around their waists, they all migrated from 
the cities following the nuclear accident. "Arriving. 
in this fertile land and needing to recharge and 
start again inspired them to take an interest in 
forgotten crops such as indigo or hie, which is 
reputed to be nutritional and economic,” explains 
Mrs Abe. 1% said that it's the poor person's 
cereal, but it’s part of Japanese DNA and makes 
you as strong as a horse!" adds Seiroku, a tall 


Japanese Rasta dressed in an indigo kimono 
and wearing a Jamaican turban from which 
spills out a mass of dreadlocks. Since arriving in 


the mountains from his native Kyoto, he has 


devoted himself to growing thatching material 
к ional roofing, another lost art. "I received 
ced welcome here at first, but then the local 


people saw I was seriously hooked on farming 
and that I even knew more about traditional 
methods than they did!” he says, recalling with 


amusement the faces of the locals when they 
saw this “wild-haired young man" growing millet. 
The slash-and-burn method had also been 
abandoned a long time ago in the region. "We 
are proud of re-introducing know-how that's 
5,000 years old,” says Mrs Abe. “Previously, all 
this land around here produced chestnuts, but 
the owners grew old so the land was gradually 
turned over to growing trees for their wood,” 
she says pointing out the straight rows of cypress 
trees covering the mountain. “Then, a solar 
farm project failed to sce the light of day on this 
plot of land, so my husband and I decided to 
buy it and to regenerate the original forest by 
employing the slash-and-burn method.” Starting 
in 2015 the project, which consists of cultivating 
land on a four-year rotation system, has been 
driven by a group whose ambition is to resurrect 


Mrs Abe and her husband Masahiro chose to settle in Mizukami around twenty years ago. 


Today, they help newcomers set up home here. 


the forest for the next seven generations. "We 
want to create а good environment here for our 
children." she assures us. After finishing harvesting 
the hie, che group makes its way to the delightful 
log house built by the person respectfully called 
"Daiku", the carpenter. "My husband isa traveller 
and what's more, for most of the time he is 


always on the building sites!” explains Mrs Abe. 
Under the red and gold leaves, each person 
unpacks their picnic and places it on the table- 
cloth: tofu with chestnut purée, tsukemono 
(pickled vegetables) flavoured with togarashi 
(red chilli peppers), millet bread. “Eating miller 


is like going back to our ancestors time,” notes 
Sciroku. “It’s just that most of us aim to lead a 
stral know-how, 


self-sufficient life based on an. 
like eating millet!” The Mizukami community 
isnot the only one to find inspiration in tradition 
to create a new way of life. 

In the north of the prefecture the Kikuchi 
Valley, known for its waterfalls and autumn 
forests, also attracts many people in search of 
new life experiences. " 
tation farm!” says Murakami Kosuke, opening 
the door to his pretty log house where ears of 
wheat and cotton wool balls are hanging from. 


/сісоте to the fermen- 
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Alea Descotes Toys tor Zoom Japan 


the ceiling to dry. This 37-year-old sound 
engincer and DJ known as Jahmura discovered 
a passion for a way of life that has disappeared 
since the advent of industrialisation. "I make 
everything by hand without using any machines,” 
he says proudly while delicately sprinkling 
aspergillus oryzae spores over rice to make koji, 
on which Japanese nutrition is based. His 
youthful appearance is in stark contrast to his 
ascetic life style. On the table by the stove, his 
young wife serves their daily meal: brown rice, 
miso soup, pickled vegetables and tofu. “We 


based on koji thar could prevent the harmful 
effects of radioactivity. So I began to grow soya 
to make organic miso to send to the areas de- 
vastated by the nuclear accident.” An encounter 
in Kikuchi with an elderly farmer aged 85 was 
a decisive moment for him. “From then on, I 
really concentrated on rice cultivation,” explains 
Jahmura while leading us across his paddy field 
adorned with large brown bundles of rice shaped 
like hats. It's a natural method of drying rice, 
which was lost in the wake of agricultural me- 
chanisation. "He taught me a traditional method 


The house built by Yoshida Kengo, alias Kengoma, never fails to impress city-dwellers. 


only eat what we produce, so no meat or fish, 
that's obviously a change from my former life 
by the coast,” recounts the young woman who 
came to settle here several months ago from 
her distant home in the city of Kamakura, to 
the south of Tokyo. Born in Kumamoto, Jahmura 
was far away from Fukushima on 11th March 
2011, but the nuclear disaster triggered a pro- 
found change. “I watched loads of people who 
had come from the east arriving in Kumamoto, а 
veritable exodus, and I was in a state of shock,” 
he confides. A month after the disaster, he 
went to Tokyo where he was imprisoned for 
three months for possessing marijuana. “In the 
prison library, I found a book about Buddha. I 
decided to fast and, on my release, to turn my 
life around,” Jahmura adds. So he rented a plot 
of land in Kikuchi and started to farm organically 
on the advice of Masaki Takashi, a guiding 
light in matters of self-sufficiency. “After Fuku- 
shima, I heard about the properties of foods 
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of transplanting rice called "100 plants in one 
plant," he remembers. It's а simple technique: 
the plants should be spaced 30 to 45cm apart. 
In this way, fewer plants grow, but they are 
much bigger." After a year, using just the 
strength of his own arms, this budding rice 
grower achieved spectacular results. “I managed 
to grow rice to a height of 1.60m, almost three 
times the normal height!” A photo of Jahmura 
surrounded by his giant plants was posted on 
Facebook and was shared 1,500 times. “People 
couldn't believe that you could achieve such 


results without the use of fertilizers or machines. 
I received more than 1,000 messages asking me 
to teach people this technique,” says Jahmura, 
who subsequently gave interviews and lectures 
throughout the country. “I realised that by 
employing traditional methods used before the 
mechanisation of agriculture, you get incredible 
results,” he adds, showing us a plot of land 
where he grows both wheat and soya at the 


same time. “The soil is enriched and produces 
10t more than when using intensive farming 
methods.” His dream is to buy 7ha of land and 
live like a hyakusho, a peasant from times past 
who made everything himself. “Previously, the 
whole world was hyakusho. If we return to 
this system of total self-sufficiency, we could 
withdraw from globalisation and protect our 
environment,” he reckons. It’s an ideal that 
demands avast amount of time and effort, but 
it's starting to pay off. "I've calculated that I 
could live by eating what I grow, wearing clothes 
made from the cotton I produce, and producing 
my own seed. That only leaves the cost of fuel, 
which continues го eat into my budget!” he 
explains, adding that he's thinking of buying a 
horse soon to avoid using his vehicle as much. 
as possible. “To aspire to a self-sufficient lifes 
you must not be dependent on fuel to live, 


he 
concludes with conviction. 

Irsa philosophy shared by Yoshida Kengo. This 
charismatic 60-year-old nicknamed Kengoman 
has inspired a number of families to take the 
first step towards embracing their ideals. 
seven years, he lived in а dome-shaped tent in a 
forest at the foot of the Aso volcano with his 
wife and children. It’s an impressive place after 
having scen the shopping centres and pachinko 
[games arcades filled wich hundreds of gaming. 
machines that spin around steel balls], which 
line the streets of Aso. Following a dirt track, 
you enter the forest strewn with red 
where you can hear water flowing and birds 
singing. Right in the centre is a white dome 
framed by tall stems of bamboo with a solar 
panel, a chicken coop and a ton of dead wood. 
“The place has suffered a bit over the years as 
we've amassed a lot of stuff!” Kengo says with 
amusement shaking his long dreadlocks. His 
wife Nobu is preparing an Indian curry on a 
home-made wood-burning rocket stove in the 
outdoor kitchen, which also serves as a dining 
room in fine weather. The interior of the tent, 
filled to the very last inch, is an amazing cross 
between a Mongolian ушт, a Japanese tent and 
an American Indian керес with a rocking chair, 
dreamcatchers hanging from the ceiling and a 
drum kit squeezed between the bed and a kotatsu 
heating table covered with a blanket. “We've 
spent seven years of our lives here. Now it's 
time to move into a larger house, which I'm 
building at the moment further up the mountain,” 
Kengo says. Born in Saitama, north of Tokyo, 
this traveller and visual artist used to create 
models for architecture firms when, one day, 
the earth shook, causing a tsunami and a nuclear 
disaster. “I didn’t hesitate for a moment. I 
gathered my six children together and we left 
for Kyushu in my van,” this staunchly anti- 
nuclear person explains. “Daddy told us that it 


‘or 


melli 


was the Hamaoka nuclear power station, to the 
west of Tokyo, that would explode one day. So 
we were all ready to flee eastwards, but in the 
end we had to travel west,” jokes his son Shien. 

Wearing small round glasses and with a mop of 
hair like his father, this young 22-year-old man 
was only 15 at the time of the disaster and, 
overnight, had to leave behind his school and 
his friends. “I haven't regretted it for one second, 
though we didn't hav ге 
says with a confident smile. Things were more 
complicated for his elder sister who had to leave 
her job, but unlike most Japanese, the Yoshida 
family had been prepared for the worst for a 
longtime. "We spent three months on the road 
camping here and there. Luckily, I already had 
a dome tent and everything we needed to survive,” 
recalls Kengo, who also used to make a living 
renting out tents at outdoor festivals. “Eventually, 
we met Masaki Takashi, and he found us this 
plot ofland,” he says, Little by litle, the Yoshidas 
learned how to live in the forest 


e much choi 


an arca of 


4ha. Behind the main tent, there's a stream you 
can cross by a bridge to reach another tent for 
guests, “This spring was the reason we were 
able to settle here immediat 


explains Kengo. 


By way of a bathroom, he installed a bamboo 


tap and “recyclable” toilets in a straw hut. There's 
no soap, toilet paper or shower. "They're useless, 
we have the river in the summer and hot water 
springs in winter," he adds pragmatically. In 


a few months time, he hopes to move into his 


new house, an unusual construction made 
using thatch, earth and wood, which he designed 
himself. “I've learned a lot from Abe Masahiro, 
the carpenter, but it's my son who's particularly 


good at carpentry and now works with Abe — 
all I do is enjoy myself!" Built a few metres 
higher on a sunny platform, the new house has 
a clear view over Mount Aso. "It was my dream. 
to have a house with a panoramic view over the 
mountains,” he confesses, climbing up a ladder 
into the bedroom where he's replicated the 
dome shape. e, Lcan tell whether the 
volcano is about to erupt,” he says, half jokingly. 
“Formerly, this forest path led to the perimeter 
of the crater. People who lived in the region 
would ride their horse along it and lead their 
cows around the perimeter to get to the villages 
on the other side,” says Kengo, who has already 
saved up to buy 
30,000 yen (#203) a month making tents, 
musical instruments and rocket stoves. "I don't 
need to grow anything because everyone brings 
us rice and vegetables. In return, I help them 
when it's time to transplant the rice.” A little 
farther down, his son has just finished building 
a very art-deco-style wooden house in the shape 
of a pyramid with the help of two friends. “It 
took two weeks to build!” says Shien. With his 


From het 


a horse. He earns around 


Surrounded by lush nature, the Yoshidas have chosen a new and sustainable way of life. 


In this part of Kumamoto, the spirit of mutual self-help prevails and is a source of hope to the community. 


father, he's in the process of preparing a winter 
camp where around twenty young people will 
stay for a month and display what they have 
produced. "Until now, people sold what they 
produced at music festivals, erc., but we need to 
set up a proper distribution network. I want to 
create a real marker. Bartering is the key to a 
parallel economy (sce Zoom Japan no.67, De- 
cember 2018)" asserts Kengo. Always on the 


search for new experiences, this Rastaman 
hopes to inspire more young people to come 


up with innovative ideas with regard to living 
self-sufficiently. "We must create a new way 
of living,” he insists. Ita challenge that appeals 
to his son and his 


nds too, however used 
they might be to urban comforts. “Гус had a 
good time since being here. You learn to manage 
with what you have, whereas in the city, you 
just go and buy what you need,” observes Shien. 
Then he exclaims: “Life without anything, that's 
really stimulating!” 
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HistorY Out of the shadows into the light 


їп Sakitsu's streets, here and there you can catch sight of Christian religious items 


‘The Amakusa islands were one of the 
principal centres of Chris i 


Japan. 


oxated in the south of Shimoshima, which 
L longside Kamishima is one of the two 

argest Amakusa islands, the little fishing 
village of Sakitsu embodies the peaceful coexistence 
between the three major religions of the г 
Buddhism, S 
of this harmony is the shuincho, a stamp-book 


jon: 


ntoism and Christianity. A symbol 


handed out to the faithful in which they can 
collect and display the seals of the temples and 
shrines they visit to pray. Unlike any others 
you come across in Japan, the one you get in 
Sakitsu is unique. It has a third page featuring 
hurch. 
ide smile 


the vermilion seal of the local Cathol 
‘The Fuoken temple superior sports a 
because the document illustrates the particular 
characteristic of this village, which was registered 
asa Unesco World Heritage site at the beginning 
of summer 2018 and at the same time as Oura 


Cathedral, in Nagasaki, as well as other sites 
connected with the persecution of Christians 
at the turn of the 17th century. 

Amakusa did not escape from this campaign to 
eradicate the Catholic religion launched by the 
shogunate in 1614. It was even more vigorous 
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in this part of Japan, where there was a greater 
number of Catholics. The Portuguese missionary 
Luis de Almeida, who took an active pare in 
the 


angelisation of Kyushu, converted a large 
number of people there at the end of the 16th 
century. Amakusa became a very active centre 
thanks to the setting up of the / 
ог Amakusa Collegio, which de 


makusa Gakurin 
Imeida founded, 
and thanks to a Gutenberg printing press he 


couraged the distribution of religious and 
literary texts. In addition, missionaries and 
other Catholic followers from the 
fled here to escape being attacked, so the region 


уого region 


became one of the most important bastions of 
Catholicism in Japan. 

This explains why political resistance to the 
ban imposed by the shogunate authorities was 
particularly vigorous, especially around the 
time it was enforced in 1637. Until then, those 
in power tried to get the residents to prove 
they were not Christian by means of the fumi-e 
test, which consisted of forcing people suspected 
of being Christians to trample on effigies of 
Jesus or the Virgin Mary. Those who refused 
to renounce their faith were either deported 
or, more often, executed. The violence that 
progressively descended on Amakusa led a large 
number of faithful to rebel under the leadership 
of the young Masuda Shiro, better known as 


The banner of the Hara Castle rebels can be seen 
at the Amakusa Christian Museum. 


Amakusa Shiro, A memorial was dedicated to 
him in Amakusa (977-1 Oyanomachinaka, 
Kami-Amakusa. Open from 09.00 to 17.00, 
600 yen). Almost 27,000 insurgents took refuge 
in Hara Castle, an ancient fortress in Nagasaki 
Prefecture, which they fiercely defended against 
the shogun troops, which numbered 120,000 
men. The remains of the ruined castle are also 
registered on the Unesco World Heritage list, 
and you can see an impressive diorama of the 
battle at the Amakusa Christian Museum (19- 
52 Funenoomachi, Amakusa. Open from 08.30 


(sea Namba for Zoom japan 


to 18.00, 300 yen). The rebels’ banner is also 
on display, a direct witness of this com: 
to defend their faith against a powerful force 
determined to destroy them. The shogun even 
obtained the support of the Dutch troops in 
Hirado, to the north of Nagasaki, in order to 
attack the castle from the sea. 


ment 


Several months later, the siege resulted in a 
disastrous defeat for the Christians, and most 
of the ringleaders were beheaded. This uprising, 
known as the Shimabara Rebellion, was followed 
by numerous atrocities carried out on the orders 
of the shogunate powers, as can be seen just a 
few steps away from the Amakusa Christian 
Museum where you can see the Stele of 1,000 
martyrs, situated in the park named after the 
t overlooks. It was here that Hondo Castle 
once stood, the former stronghold of the Christian 
daimyo Konishi Yukinaga, who was defeated 
in the famous Battle of Sekigahara (1600), 
which allowed Tokugawa Ieyasu to tighten his 


control ov 


Japan and subsequently to strengthen 
his rejection of any kind of Christian influence. 
As in other pa 


s of Japan, this anti-Christian 


policy was reinforced after 1638. Despite being 


persecuted, Catholics continued to practise 


their religion in secret, which gave rise to the 
term “Hidden Christians" (kakure kirishitan). 
If you visit the Rosary Museum (1749 Oc, 
Amakusa-machi. Open from 08.30 to 17.00, 
300 yen) located in a part of Oe Church, which 
was built of white chalk in 1933 by Father 
Ludovic Garnie 


‘u'll discover the ingenuity 


of these persecuted followers who organized 


small, secret prayer rooms and created little 


statues of the Virgin Mary disguised as 


annoi 
the Buddhist goddess of mercy, to escape being 
caught and tortured as were so many others. 


In Sakitsu, in the Suwa Shrine which towers 
over the church built in 1934 half in wood 
half in cement due to a lack of resources, the 
Hidden Christians forced to worship there 


chanted “Anmenriyusu’ 


a distortion of “Amen 
Deus” зо ав not to draw attention to themselves. 
For more than two centuries, the Christians 
of Amakusa had to prove their ingenuity. The 
fact that these sites are now on the Unesco 
World Heritage register shines a light on this 
tragic history, of which the local population is 
When the freedom to worship 
as a Catholic was reestablished in 1865, it 


very protective 


meant that leading forcign missionaries from 
Paris could return, such as Father Ludovic 
Garnier to Oe or Father Augustin Halbout to 
Sakitsu. Though inhabitants might once have 
feared persecution, nowadays those who believe 
in Jesus or the Virgin Mary no longer hide 
away. The churches, where you sometimes take 
off your shoes and sit on tatami mats, are full 
during services, and in the streets of Sakitsu, if 


Built in 1647, the Suwa Shrine with its 1685 torii, the oldest іп Amakusa, was frequented by "Hidden 


Christians” who prayed to their God there. 


The Oe Catholic church was built in 1933 under the aegis of Father Ludovic Garnier. 


you look up you can see statues of Mary in 
some of the houses. 

At the port entrance, a larger statue of the 
Mother of Jesus has been erected. She protects 
the fishermen who each wave to her as they 
pass by. But that doesn't prevent them taking 
part in matsuri (local festivals, sce Zoom Japan 
033, July-August 2015), largely influenced 


by Shintoism. In Sakitsu where the three religions 
harmoniously cohabit, before the present church 
had been built, the former place where 
worshipped was adjacent to the Suwa Shrine, 
as testified by the presence of statues of Mary, 
and across. Beneath the blue skies of Amakusa, 
religions have made peace. 


Christians 


ODAIRA NAMIHEI 
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HERITAGE For better or worse 
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BIS E Tz 


The region rook an active part in the 
economic development of the country 
at the turn of the 20th century. 


or most tourists, Kumamoto Prefecture 
is known for its nature, its magnificent 


Kumamoto Castle and for Kumamon, 


the mascot created in 2010 to promote this 
region on the occasion of opening of the high- 
speed Shinkansen line on the island of Kyushu 
(See Zoom Japan no.23, September 2014), 
whose fame has spread beyond the region and 
even Japan, However, Kumamoto owes its 
reputation in part to its industrial history, 
which has left numerous traces, sometimes 
tragic as in Minamata, but it has never faded 
in the memory of a population proud of having 
played a part in the country's development. 

Minamata с 
as an administrative body this April, and is 
nowaday 


lebrates 130 years of existence 


ys best known for the illness that some 


of its inhabitants fell victim to following the 
dumping of heavy metals into the sea by the 
Chisso factory, founded in 1932. Today, the 
industrial company responsible for the poisoning 
in more than 13,000 identified cases, while 
around a further 25,000 are still waiting for 
their cases to be verified, is still there. It is 
located opposite Minamata railway station, 
and is 
in Japan during which only economic results 
counted. This meant a very heavy price was 


mbolic ofa period of industrialisation 


paid, as demonstrated in the photos of the 
victims taken by the Japanese Ku 
and the American William Eugene Smith, and 
in the moving accounts by the late lamented 
Ishimure Michiko, which eventually led to 
Japan reviewing its industrial policy. It cook a 
tragedy like Minamata for people to become 
aware of the situation. The consequences of 


abara Shisei 


this low point in local history have still not 
been completely sorted out, and many are not 
prepared to forget even though the authorities 
now boast about having decontaminated the 
affected places. 

Further north in the prefecture, in Arao, we 
don’t want to forget the industrial past of the 
у. It's not just the memory of the pollution, 
from which they also suffered, but the fact 
that the city played an active part in the growth 
of the country mainly thanks to coal. When 
visitors arrive at Arao station, they are greeted 
by posters announcing the registration of the 
Manda coal mine (Mandako, 200-2 Haramanda, 
Arao. Open from 09.30 to 17.00, closed Mon- 
days, 410 yen) as a Unesco World Heritage 
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Until the First World War, the workforce was made up of women, children and prisoners. 


(5: 


Minamata 


Built with bricks imported from Great Britain, these buildings are 110 years old. 


bee Bemard tor Zoom pan 
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site along with several other industrial sites 
from the Me 
Manda mine, part of the Miike coal mine, 
which lies mainly in the neighbouring prefecture 
of Fukuoka, stopped producing coal in 1951, 
but continued to be used by the Mitsui group 
until 1997. Some of its buildings testify co the 
crucial role played by the region in the country's 
development at the turn of the 20th century 
Unlike the city of Omuta in Fukuoka Prefecture, 
where the first pits were opened in the 15th 
century, the Manda mine was fitted out in 1899 
and started to produce coal three years later, 
that's to say in the 35th year of the Meiji era. 

When you approach it, you quickly understand 
why this place was chosen by Unesco to feature 
on its Heritage list. Despite its la 
before it was listed, it has a certain powerful 
presence, Built of red-brick imported from 
Great Britain, its buildings recall the industrial 
influence of Europe. They are testament то a 


Industrial Revolution. The 


k of maintenance 


period when the region lived to the rhythm of 
coal production. The buildings housed the 
machinery that allowed miners to descend to a 
depth of 268 metres, to the bottom of two 
pits, to extract the black nuggets so important 
to the transformation of the country. Volunteer 
guides, often former employces, accompany 
visitors on a descent lasting several minutes 
into the world of Japanese coal mining, As 
Natsume Soscki wrote, in 1908, in The Miner 
(Kofi, trad. by Jay Rubin, pub. Aardvark Bureau), 


“among workers, the miner was the most cruelly 


exploited”, For a long time, women, children 
and prisoners were made to work down the 
mines before the company decided to put an 
end to the practice after the First World War 
in favour of a more skilled workforce 

A sign of this change w 
a Shinto shrine at the entrance of the site in 
1916. The Yama no kami saishi shisetsu (a 
ceremonial structure for the mountain gods) 
was built here so that the miners could pray 
for the site's protection. Until then, safety had 
not been a priority, especially as the mine 
owners could sack workers at will. Listening 
to the guides who lived through the last period 
of local coal production, you come to realise 
that miners gradually became the spokesmen 
for workers’ protests, especially after the 
Second World War. They will tell all those 
who are interested about the widespread strikes 
in 1959 following mass layoffs instigated by 
the management due to the recession in the 
coal industry. 

‘Their energy is boundless, just like Sobu Masa- 
yoshi's, who sells ekiben (lunch boxes sold in 
railway stations), in Hitoyoshi station a town 
in the south of Kumamoto Prefecture. At 75 
years of age, he’s one of the last го work in 


s the construction of 


CULTURE ` 


At 75 years of age, ekiben street vendor Sobu Masayoshi is one of Hitoyoshi station's legendary characters, 


this trade and he never misses a train departure 
from this city, which used to be one of the 
main railway termini in the country. In the 
last century, a quarter of its population worked 
оп the railway and there are many remnants 
recalling the time when Hitoyoshi was а most 
important railway hub. Mr Sobu, tall and slim 
and always smiling, remembers the time when 
powerful steam-engines would sound their 
whistles and you could follow their progress 
along the Kumagawa River thanks to their 
plumes of smoke. He is again experiencing 


the excitement caused by these machines 
thanks to the launch of the SL Hitoyoshi 
(sew jkyushu.co.jp/english/train/sl.html), 
a tourist train between Kumamoto and Hito- 
yoshi, pulled by the locomotive 58654 which 
dates back to 1922, between Kumamoto and 
Hitoyoshi. It is an unforgettable journey of 
2.5 hours in the heart of the mountainous 
landscapes of Kumamoto while enjoying kuri- 
meshi ckiben (rice with chestnuts), a speciality 
lovingly served by the energetic Mr Sobu. 
GABRIEL BERNARD 
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‘The Orange Restaurant operates along the 
117km of the Shin-Yatsushiro-Sendai line 
to the delight of the passengers. 


ince the disappearance of dining-cars 
оп most of Europe's railways, we've be- 


come used to not eating well on trains, 


They have been abandoned in Japan too, but 
the tradition of ckiben (lunch-boxes sold іп 
stations and on some trains) endures, and 


passengers appreciate being able to cat fresh 
local food while discovering the changing scenery 


passing before their eyes. Despite the excellent 


quality of these take-away meals, over the past 
few years many railway companies have decided 
to revive the dining-car. But rather than limit 


them to one carriage, they have chosen to intro 


duce restaurant-trains where travellers can 


enjoy high-quality cuisine while admiring the 
b 


from a great reputation and a rich and varied 


utiful countryside of the region. As it benefits 


landscape, Kyushu has taken the lead in pioneering 


the development of these trains, which the 


Japanese have welcomed with enthusiasm. This 


is great news as they generate a significant 
turnover without which local railways would 
be in a difficult financial situation. 

That's the reason the small Hisatsu Orange 
Railway company (Hisatsu orenji tetsudo) that 
runs the Shin Yatsushiro-Sendai line (116.9km) 
took the plunge and launched the Orange Кез 
shokudo) in March 2013. This 
is a two-car restaurant-train that travels at slow 
speed from Fri 
holidays while serving meals worthy of the best 


taurant (Oren, 


ay to Sunday and on national 


restaurants in the region. Designed by top in- 
dustrial designer, Mitooka Eiji (see Zoom Japan 


no. 014), this gastronomic journey is 


delightful and is now part of the local landscape, 


so much so that it featured in the film Kazoku 


iro — Railways watashitachi no shuppatsu (по 


sh version) released last autumn starring 
the great Kunimura Jun. Though the Orange 
Restaurant was chosen to feature in this story 


of a young widow who is forced to move in 


with her railwayman father-in-law and to become 
a train conductor, it was mainly due to the 
beautiful countryside it passes through. 

A large part of the journey is along the coastline 
of Yatsushiro sea, a semi-enclosed inland sea 
with stunning views which can only be seen 
from the train. So it's not surprising that the 
train is often fully booked, and it’s important 
to reserve tables in advance (tel.0996-63-6861, 


This gastronomic train has been running since 2013. 
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Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


Resaurants sumi Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 


London W1B 5LS 
Mon-Fri, 12:00-15:00 (Lu 
17:30-2 

Sat — 12:00-2 


tel. 020 7292 0767 


w.sorestauran 
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from 09.30 to 17.00 or online at: www.h: 


orange.com/kankou/reserve/ 
pub/Defaultaspxic 14-22). 

The ease of online booking means you can be 
sure of reserving a table up to two months in 
advance as well as choosing your meal options. 
The Orange Restaurant doesn't just serve 
lunches. You can have a full breakfast or an 
excellent evening meal depending on when 
you choose to travel. In the morning (07.55 
departure from Izumi station rowards Shin- 
Yatsushiro) you can enjoy breakfast (8,000 
yen). The lunchtime departure is at 10.08 at 
Shin-Yatsushiro. 

Under the supervision of the chef, Sakai Hiroyuki, 
food lovers can enjoy a French inspired menu 
(21,000 yen) using the best local produce from 
the region, in particular sea food and wagyu 
Kuroge (Japanese beef). Romantics will un- 
doubtedly prefer the evening menu (13,000 
yen) available on departure from Izumi (at 
16.40). Apart from the breathtaking sunsets, 
they will swoon over the dishes of Japanese 
food, especially the famous pork from Kagoshima. 
Depending on the time of day, the train makes 
lengthy stops at certain stations, which allows 
passengers to spend several minutes discovering 
the surroundings or enjoying the decor of 
tain stations like Minamata’s, which is 
ed to the great Mitooka Ei 
5 of the Orange Restaurant has 
inspired other companies and other regions. 
And that is why Mitooka Eiji has just completed 
a new Restaurant-train for Heisei Chikuho 
Tetsudo (49km), a small company in the 
neighbouring prefecture of Fukuoka. Called 
Coto Coto Train (www.heichiku.net/ 
cotocoto train/), it will enter service on 21st 
March. Why not make the most of a journey 
to Kumamoto and take a ride on the Orange 
Restaurant, the latest appearance on the railway 


gastronomic scene? 
GABRIEL BERNARD 


EATING & DRINKING 


The lunch menu is inspired by French cuisine, while in the evening it's mostly Japanese. 


Lengthy stops at certain stations allow you to discover the surroundings between courses. 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 


Тһе right ingredi 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WIJ 7BE 
Tel 0207 499 4208 


Wagashi Japanese Bakery 

Unit 1C Connaught Business Centre 

6-14 Malham Rd London SE23 1AG 
sales@wagashi-uk.com 
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The perfect cone shape of Komezuka, one of Mount Aso's five volcanic peaks. 


DISCOVERY As wild as you could wish 


This impressive volcanic site 
has so many surprises in store 
for lovers of nature. 


һе route called the Aso Panorama Line 
twists and turns around the slopes of vol 
canos hidden from view behind the white 


feathery plumes of pampas grass, though we're 
not in Argentina, but in the west of Japan on the 
island of Kyushu, a vast volcanic region in the 
heart of K "Look, here's 
Nakadake," calls Yui, our guide, pointing to a 


mamoto Prefecture. 


smoking crater at a height of 1,506m. Mount 
Aso's caldera is one of the largest in the world, 
within which the 
ding Komezuka, a perfectly symmetrical cone 


are five active volcanos, inclu- 


covered in yellow Bowers which resembles an 
enormous caramel flan placed on the ground. The 
road continues to climb up to the entrance to Aso- 
Kuju National Park (Aso Kuju kokuritsu koen), 
then towards Nakadake, enveloped in impressive 


amounts of white steam escaping from fumaroles. 


The 300,000-year-old volcano is the most active 
in Japan and the only one you can get close to 


despite the toxic gases it emits in varying amounts 
from day to day. “People suffering from asthma 
or respiratory problems are asked not to approach 
the edge of the crater! 
announce in three languages. “The cable-c 


takes you to the crater is still out of service, 


the loud-speakers 
that 


warns 
Yui, moving towards the booth to pay the 
entrance fee. The influx of tourists has decreased 
sharply since the earthquake that struck Kuma- 
moto in April 2016. It caused litte loss of life, but 
did a lot of material damage. The member of staff 
asks us once again if we are in good health, then 


Japanese tour guide, 
with 20 years 
of overseas experience: 


Tours to T 
m-made 


окоћапіа, Mt, Fujian 
eso sut FE 


Email omi 
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give usa leaflet which is more like an emergency 
instruction manual than a tourist guide. “Danger!! 
Volcanic gas emissions!” is written in red on a 
map with explanations of symptoms in the event 
of inhaling sulphur dioxide or hydrogen sulphide. 
“The volcano is particularly active today,” explains 
Үйі, noting the absence of hikers who usually walk 
along the paths to reach the crater. A few minutes 
later, we stop in a car park close to several barriers 
destroyed by the earthquake. The air is heavy with 
gas and the bunkers give the place a touch of the 
infernal, Aso is the god who protects you from 
disaster, but Mount Aso has erupted 160 times 
since 533, which was the first angry outburst to 
be documented in Japan. It remains one of the 
110 most active volcanos in Japan (see Zoom Japan 
026, December 2014). At the edge of the 600m 
diameter giant crater, there'sa thick pall of smoke. 
The lake below 
needs the wind to change direction for you to see 
it,” confirms а steward protected Бу а mask, who Тһе entrance to the Nakadake crater was partially destroyed during the explosive eruption in October 2016 


completely invisible. “It only 


sa Descote-Toyoui tor Zoom pan 


tries to persuade the visitors to be patient. This 
National Park employee works rota with three 
other stewards due to the toxic gases. By his side, 
a vendor is trying to attract the attention of some 
Chinese tourists: “Come and buy some Nakadake 
ellent against 
he exclaims 


sulphur! It’s a v 


snakes, ants, moles, even crows 
pointing to his stall covered in the yellow ore. 
“You should have seen the boulders thrown out 
during the eruption two years ago = they weighed 
at least 35t, rd. In October 2016, 
the turbulent volcano had an “explosive” eruption, 


dds the stew: 


which resulted in the danger level rising to 3 out 
of 5. The surprise eruption covered the town of 
Aso with a thick layer of black ash, and made 
the 100,000 inhabitants somewhat fearful. In 
2014, Mount Ontake, in the centre of the archi- 

pelago, became active completely unexpectedly 
and killed 60 people, mainly hikers, reminding 
everyone that nature is unpredictable. 

of sunshine pierces the steam from the mass 


Ass Descotes Toyoukitor Zoom japan 


of fumeroles, At last, the cloud dissipates and the 
beautiful turquoise colour of the lake becomes Nakadake, the only active volcano that can be approached, has an acid lake that is 160m deep. 
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visible. It's a vast pool of acid, which reaches a 
temperature of 60 degrees and plunges to a depth 
of 160m. A few minutes later, the lake is obscured 
again by the gases which seem to double in 
intensity. Throats are burning and people can 
be heard coughing. The loud-speakers order us 
to descend quickly. “Hurry up, this isan emergency 
" About twenty tourists rush to reach 
the smoke filled car park. "A 
is sometimes completely forbidde 
lucky to be able to see it," affirms Yui, quickly 
getting into his car, When the site is closed, 
visitors can make their way to the Mount Aso 
Museum (Aso-kazan Hakubutsukan, Nagakusa, 
Aso. Open from 09.00 to 17.00, 860 yen. 
www.asomuse.jp). Located at the park entrance, 
it has a great many interesting documents on 
display and retraces the history of the Aso volcano 
and its inhabitants. “There are also beautiful hikes 
on the slopes of Mount Nakadake and Taka. 
= ze dake,” adds Yui, showing us pictures of Sunasenri, 
Nakadake’s sulphur is reputed to be a powerful repellent against snakes, moles and 


evacuati 


to the crater 


we were 


Misa Dexter Toyoski tor Zoom japan 


an amazing volcanic desert accessible on foot 


from the park. You can also ride a horse across 


the green plateau of Kusasenri at the foot of the 
crater if the gas fumes allow it... Suefuji Yoshi- 


kazu, born in Aso and around 60 years of a 


here w: 


puts it into perspective: “In my day 


по warning system and everyone lived with the 


e's death was attributed 


gas fumes. Since someoi 
to gas inhalation, the authorities have put all 
these access restrictions in place!" 

A horse breeder for 33 years, he admits to having. 
the fright of his life when he saw Nakadake 
explode in the middle of the night several months 
after the Kumamoto earthquake in April 2016. 
Ir was the first time it had happened in 35 y 


ars. 
"The site was closed for a year. Now, things are 
starting up a he grumbles, showing 
usa row of horses idly waiting to be rented out. 
The Aso horses are well-known throughout Jap: 
as the Ban'ei breed, an equine cross with European 
characteristics (see Zoom Japan no.59, March 
2018). “Ie was all down to the Percheron and 
Breton horses that were brought from Belgium 


Жем Descotes Toyoti for Zoom ppan 
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and France to Hokkaido, го be put through 
their paces by taking part in the celebrated Ban'ei 
races,” explains Suefuji Yoshikazu, describing the 
races where horses must pull heavy loads over 
several hundred metres. These competitions 
were all the rage after the Second World War 
and remain popular even if more classic horse 
racing has superseded them. Nowadays, breeding 
these extremely valuable horses is very costly 
and has become the prerogative of a few breeders 
who rent them out for somewhat off-putting 


prices: 8,000 yen (£54) for 25 minutes. "It costs 


more than a million yen to buy a mare!” insists 
the breeder. 


‘The Aso horses are also sold for their meat, which 


is used for making the famous basashi, horse meat 
sashimi. Numerous restaurants offer another 
Aso speciality: akaushi steak, a breed of wagyu 


(а 


you can enjoy after а session at an onsen. Among 


езе beef) that's particularly tender, which 


the 1,500 hor springs in the region, the most 
celebrated is still the Jigoku onsen, or "baths of 


hell", constructed in the crater of Mount Yomine 


after it had erupted. This very old establishment 
2327 Kawayo, Minamiaso Village, heep://jigoku 


onsen.cojp) is made up of several hot spring baths 


d a lovely restaurant where you can enjoy 


kebabs cooked on an irori, a traditional stove 
used for heating and cooking. Unfortunately, it's 
closed for refurbishment, like many establishments 
damaged by the last earthquake, and should reopen 
sometime in 2019. Yui then takes us towards the 
west of Aso, to the hot spring baths of Iwakura 
Onsen (hrep://iwakura0026.com), with a superb 
view over the Kikuchi River flowing through a 
valley. It's an opportunity to discover the Kikuchi 
Gorge on foot, which is celebrated throughout 
Japan for its magnificent autumn scenery. On a 
hike that takes around two hours, along a trail 
known as a “power spot" as it is capable of 
regenerating both body and soul, we walk 
through the forest bordered by waterfalls and 
cascades of red and gold foliage. On our return, 
we walk along a road with farmsteads and houses 


Sunset over the caldera of 300,000-year-old Mount Aso. 


on either side which are typical of Mount Aso, 
before branching off towards Aso Shrine. It is 
2,300 years old, houses many important cultural 
objects, and is said to be run by the 91st generation 
of the same family. Part of it, the famous two: 
storey Romon gateway, was damaged by the 
earthquake and is being rebuilt at the moment. 
However the Shinto shrine still welcomes pilgrims, 


many of whom are local inhabitants who come 


to appease the volcano god Takeiwatatsuno. 


mikoto, grandson of the Emperor Jimmu and 
founder of Japan. According to the ancients, the 
eruptions of Mount Aso were a symptom of the 
anger of the kami (gods) and could be followed 
by famine and plague. Thisis easy to believe when 
you watch the craters aflame with the colours of 
the setting sun. The incandescent reeds sway like 
hair and the caldera is covered in grades of beige 


and ochre. In the shadows, only Nakadake's 
fumaroles are still spitting out steam, which 
remains visible for a long time in the dark sky, 
offering us a final view of its voleanic power. 
ALISSA Dscorts-Tovosaki 


>НОМ/ ТО GET THERE 


FROM KUMAMOTO, it's easy to travel either by 
train or bus. By rail, it takes between 1 hour 
10 mins and 1 hour 40 mins to reach Aso 
station via the Hohi Honsen line. However, 

as reconstruction work following the 2016 
earthquake has not been completed, it's best 
to catch the Kyushu Odan bus (nos.1,3 or 7). 
It takes 1 hour 40 mins from Kumamoto Bus 
Terminal (bus stop no. 26, 1,500 yen, first 
departure at 07.44) to Aso station. Then 35 
minutes on the Aso Crater bus (650 yen) to 
the “Asosan Nishi-eki mae” bus stop for access 
to the Nakadake crater. 
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Hia есе Лоо tor Zoom gun 


On the road of 
taste and colours 


Without the creation of this link between the Sea of Japan and the former 
Imperial region, Japanese cuisine would undoubtedly never have reached the 
level of refinement that has made it world renowned, and the prefectures of 
Fukui and Shiga would never have experienced such a level of flamboyance. 


hanks to their geographic 
location, the prefectures of 
Fukui and Shiga — located 
between the Sea of Japan and Kyoto – 
have benefited from the wealth of 
seafood as well as all the goods 


unloaded in Tsuruga to be transported 
across Lake Biwa to Kyoto. This trade 
was in addition to the mackerel and 
sea food from the Sea of Japan which 
was transported overland to the 
Imperial capital. Known as the Wakasa 


brought in from the north. From the 
start of the 18th century, Kitamae- 
bune, literally “ships from the north”, 
contributed to the consolidation of the 
local economy and culture. They 
brought mainly kombu seaweed, fish, 
rice and animal hides from the 
northern regions, which were then 


Road (Wakasa-kaido), it’s also called 
the Mackerel Road (Saba-kaido). Many 
traces of it can be found to this day, 
whether in Kumagawa or Kutsuki. 
Travelling along this route, one can 
understand how crucial it was to 
Kyoto's development, particularly in 
terms of its culinary influence 


trade 


| AboveRTORAL | 


"yg 1 he Wakasa Road – which starts 
in Fukui Prefecture — is, above 
all, about taste. Okui Takashi is 

not one to disagree. The proprietor of 
Okui kaiseido, located in Tsuruga, 
knows a thing or two about it as his 
main activity is trading in kombu. Not 
any kombu, but "the best in Japan," 
he says with pride. This seaweed is 
an essential ingredient in dashi, the 
condiment that is the basis of 
numerous Japanese dishes, and 
comes from Hokkaido. For hundreds of 
years, it was Kitamaebune ships that 
carried this precious commodity so it 
could be sent to Kyoto where great 
cooks knew how to refine it. Mr. Okui 
trades in all kinds of kombu harvested 


throughout the whole of Hokkaido. 
He has no hesitation in comparing it 
to the best French vintage wine as, 
in his estimation, its fine quality 
allows one to create exceptional 
dishes. Heir to an age-old tradition, 
he embodies the kind of merchant 


who helped Tsuruga become wealthy, 


as testified by the magnificent 
building of the former Owada Bank, 
now transformed into a museum in 
honour of the Kitamaebune. 


Other products were brought to 
Tsuruga and Obama, the second port 
in the region, en route to Kyoto. 
Chiefly, it was mackerel, which was 
caught in great quantities in the Sea 


of Japan. Trade in mackerel increased 
to such an extent that the Japanese 
ended up naming the Wakasa Road, 
the Mackerel Road. 

The starting point of this famous 
route can be found 5 minutes away 
from the station in Izumi-cho 
shopping arcade, in Obama. A plaque 
and a small museum recall the 
importance of trade with the former 
Imperial capital, which allowed the 
whole region to enjoy a long period of 
growth. The journey to Kyoto of 
around 60 kilometres used to be 
undertaken on foot, on horseback or 
by boat if the traders chose to take 
advantage of Lake Biwa to gain time. 
Whichever mode of transport was 
chosen, a large part of the journey 
was overland and included several 
staging posts. 


Among these, Kumagawa has pre- 
served its appearance of yesteryear. 
In the midst of the perfectly preserved 
and maintained houses, it's very easy 
to let yourself be transported back into 
the past and imagine you are living at 
a time when the main street witnessed 
1,000 horses laden with all manner of 
goods pass through every day. The 
local history museum situated in the 
heart of this charming place, is a 
reminder of how important Kumagawa 
was as a staging post between 
Tsuruga and Kyoto, while at the same 


time it fostered the strengthening of 
their cultural and religious ties 


The Wakasa Road was not just limited 
to the supply of earthly needs. 

It possessed a spiritual dimension, 
perfectly illustrated by two sites 
among many others: the Jingu-ji 
shrine and the Mantoku-ji temple. 
These two architectural treasures 
underline the relationship that has 
existed for a very long time between 
the Imperial cities of Nara and Kyoto, 
and Fukui Prefecture. This is the 
reason that every 2nd of March for 
the past 1,200 years, the festival of 
omizu-okuri (sending water) takes 
place at the Jingu-ji shrine, during 
which Buddhist monks and Shinto 
priests prepare the holy water that 
will be used in the great Todai-ji 
temple in Nara. 

Not far from there the Mantoku-ji 
temple not only has a wooden statue 
of a seated Buddha — Amidanyorai, 
designated as an important National 
Cultural Treasure - but also а mag- 
nificent garden created on the orders 
of the Sakai clan who ruled the region 
at the time. Situated in the heart of 
unspoilt countryside, they are a 
reminder of the importance of local 
tradition and its assimilation into the 
country’s history thanks mainly to the 
existence of commercial trade links 
via the Wakasa Road. 


A little further to the south, in Shiga 
Prefecture, Kutsuki was also an 
important staging post on the 
Mackerel Road. Strolling around it, 
you very quickly come to understand 
how trade contributed to its wealth 
and modernizations. Though it has 
not managed to preserve its Edo 
period appearance (1603-1868), 
there are more recent buildings to 
admire that bear witness to its 
dynamism. There is for example the 
former Kutsuki Post Office, which was 
built around 1938 and designed by 
the American architect, William 
Merrell Vories, who worked exten- 
sively in the region. Maruhachi 
Supermarket built in 1933, now 


designated as a historic monument, 
also attracts the interest of visitors. 
Close by, you will find the Kosho-ji 
temple whose garden is especially 
lovely in autumn when the trees are 
а sea of colour. 

As far as cuisine is concerned, there's 
по lack of places in Kutsuki where you 
can enjoy excellent sabazushi 
(mackerel sushi), which also testifies 
to the key role played by trade. 


Lake Biwa is not far away. The largest 
stretch of fresh water in Japan also 
served to transport goods from the 
ports along the coast of the Sea of 
Japan. After completing part of the 
journey overland, some of the 


| ADVERTORIAL | 


The large torii of the Shirahige-jinja shrine 


merchandise was loaded onto 
Marukobune sailboats before 
heading to the southern tip of the 
lake, the very entrance gates of 
Kyoto. These boats, which are part of 
the region's heritage, which 
contributed to the success of the 
Wakasa Road, have disappeared from 
the landscape. But one man, Matsui 
Mitsuo, owner of the Matsui 
shipyards, is determined to keep their 
legend alive. He continues to build 
boats using traditional techniques 
and plays a part in the conservation 
of Marukobune method. Though 
these boats contributed to the 
history of Lake Biwa, the latter has 
many assets of its own, notably 


Marukobune s; 


culinary. Among these are funazushi, 
considered to be the forerunner of 
sushi. At the head of Uoji, founded in 
1784, Sazaki Kensuke is the worthy 
representative of this long tradition. 
Funazushi are made with nigorobuna, 
a type of fish native to Lake Biwa. 

It starts with a method of preserving 
the fish that consists in letting them 
marinate in salt before pressing them 
into cooked rice. The result of the 
lactic fermentation is a product that 
is now greatly prized for its fine 
quality and unique flavour. It has 
helped enhance the deserved 
reputation of Lake Biwa, whose 
proximity to the former Imperial 
capital also confers it with a sacred 
dimension. 


The Shirahige-jinja shrine with its 
imposing torii rising from the waters 
illustrate this well. Named 
"Itsukushima of the Omi region", a 
reference to the celebrated sacred 
doorway off the coast of Hiroshima 
which has become a symbol of Japan, 
this torii is a reminder that the lake is 
protected by the gods who ensure 
the safety of those using it as a 
means of transport. This was 
essential for all on the Wakasa Road, 
whether travelling on land or water. 
A large part of the rich heritage of 
taste connected to Kyoto would 
never have flourished without it. 


making funasushi, are caught. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


Г lectures of Fukui and 
Shiga, the most practical way is still by train, 
From Kyoto, it takes around 90 minutes to 


each Tsuruga via either the JR Kosei line or 
lokuriku main line. From Tsuru 


the a, take 


the JR Obama line and count on it taking 
around 60 minutes to reach Obama. 
To take advantage of Kumagawa and its 
autiful surroundings, you need to get off at 
ка on the JR Obama line, A ten-minute 
will take the Wakasa 
h Mantoku-ji (09.00-16.00, 400 
») and Jingu-ji (09.00-16.00, 400 yen) takes 
20 minutes on foot from Higashi Obama 


ut it's worth the el 
ре: 


ally in the autur 


eautiful location: 


Maruhachi Supermarket you need 
Adogawa station on the JR Kosel 
е the Kutsuki line Kojaku bus as 
then 


get off 


he Ku 
minutes 


suki-gakko- 


mae bus 


walk away. 


h is classed as an 


шга! Treasure, leave 
station on the JR Kosei 
Ihe Kutsuki line Kojaku bus in the 
Hosokawa. After about 30 

fi at the Iwase bus stop and it's 
ІК away. 


е JR Kosei line, 
uruga departing from 
20 minutes! walk away. 
W The Shirahige-jinja shrine is situated 
minutes' walk away from Omi 

on the JR line. 


NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let’s 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) 

Now we're in March, spring is just 

around the corner! Spring is the perfect 
season to travel to Japan. As you know, from the 
end of March to the beginning of May, in every 
region in Japan from the south to the north, your 
eyes will be greeted with the sight of cherry blos- 
soms, cherry blossoms and more cherry blossoms. 
In famous cherry blossom spots, as far as the eye 
can see the place becomes dyed with multiple gra- 
dations of pink and bursts with colour. Has this 
made you want to go to Japan? And if you did go 
to Japan, I bet you want to eat the dish that eve- 
ryone always wants to try... ramen! Lots of ramen 
shops in the United Kingdom seem to serve "ton- 
kotsu (pork-bone broth) ramen”, but in Japan, 
as well as tonkotsu, there are also "shooyu (soy 
sauce) ramen", “miso ramen", "shio (salt) ramen" 
and “gyokai (seafood) ramen”. Japanese people 
love eating special regional ramen, which in Japa- 
nese is called * 2244 5 — 4 > gotoochi ramen", 
when they visit different places in Japan. Kuma- 
moto Prefecture, which is the star of this month's 
issue of Zoom, is famous for tonkotsu-based 
“Kumamoto Ramen”. 
Did you know that in most ramen shops, you can. 


nihonGO! 


customise your ramen to your tastes? I bet you 
would be pleased if you were able to order your 
favourite type of ramen. 

Picture this: You are in a ramen shop. Let's use 
ramen specific vocabulary to order your own 
favourite ramen in a cool way! 

(S=Sraff, C=Customer) 


S: Gochuumon wa? 
TEKS. (What is your order?) 
C: XX ramen kudasai. 
XXF—XY CHES. 
(I would like a XX ramen.) 
S: Men no katasa wa? 
BAD іса. 
(How bard would you like your noodles?) 
C: *Barikara" de. 
IHY To (Very hard.) 
S: Toppingu no tsuika wa? 
kv t70 ат. 
(Would you like to add a topping?) 
C: Ajitama hitorsu to moyashi oome de. 
Hot. SPL FHT. 
(I would like to add one ajitama and extra 
beansprouts.) 


How you can customise your ramen depends on 
the shop, so don't get caught out. I'm going to intro- 
duce the two main things you can customise at 
most shops. 

Firstly, about 7/5) 2 7 barikata". "759 Bari” is 
Hakata Dialect (a North Kyushu dialect) word 
meaning “very”. 9 Kata” comes from the Japa- 
nese word for "hard (5+2: okatai)". So "barikata" 
isa special ramen word. There are subtle distinc- 
tions between the hardness of the ramen noodles. 
From the softest type, “76 J Ф ФБагіуама", to “4 
byawa" (soft), "5-2 5 futsuu (regular) *, 9 7 
kata (hard) 7,7950) 9) ?barikata (extra hard) ", 
t^) 7f 3-harigane (extra extra hard) ",* - 7:25 & 


L kona-otoshi (flour-dropped) " there isa ramen 
noodle of every consistency. "Harigane", directly 
translated, means “wire” — so you can imagine how 
hard those noodles are! For Japanese people, “kata” 
and "barikata" are the most popular. 

Next up, ramen toppings. You can pick what top- 
pings you like and the quantity in order to best suit 
your taste." 12/5 % Ajitama (seasoned soft-boiled 
eggs) "area popular choice, as wellas"4- — а. 
—chaasyuu (pork belly chashu)". Ifyou ever want 
to increase the amount of toppings like vegetables, 
say: “XX-oome % 85” and if you ever want less of 
a certain topping, you can say “XX-sukuname ^P 
t”. " XX-nashi/; L (“No ХХ!”)” is something 
you сап say if you don't like a certain topping, Oh! 
‘And I forgot one other important point! Have you 
ever had lots of soup left after you finish your 
ramen? Soup is the spirit of ramen! It's a waste to 
leave such delicious soup in your bowl... At times 
like thar, you should order “22.72 3 kae-dama (an 
extra serving of noodles)". You can put this extra. 
servingof noodles in your left-over soup. And don't 
forget to tell the waiter how hard you would like 
your noodles to be. 

Now you area ramen connoisseur! Discover your 
own favourite ramen out of the huge possible 
variety of ramen combinations. 


Sayoonara, jaa mata! 
84546, Uk! 
(Goodbye, see you!) 


MARIKA.H 
1 Check out a movie about various restaurants 
in Japan. https: 
letssee/index.html 


Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
https://minato-jf.jp/ 


JAPANFOUNDATION 


ШЕШЕК. 


Art 

Cherry Blossom of Fukushima (tentative) Photo 
Exhibition 

2-11 Apr/London 

Www.ükemb-japan.gojp. 


Prints and Poems on a Japanese theme 
6 Apr / Wolverhampton 
Www facebook.com/events/504876753297012/. 


Masters of Japanese Prints: Life in the City 
24 Apr | Bristol. 
‘wo bristolmuseums.org.uk/bristolmuseum-and-art- gallery 


The Idiot: Saburo Teshigawara /Rihoko Sato 
20-30 March / London 
www.the-print-room.org 


Film 

Your Name. [Kimi no Na wa.) 

30 Mar / London 

Tokyo Story [Tókyó Monogatari] 

31 Mar / London 

Grave of the Fireflies [Hotaru no Haka] 
14 Apr / London. 
https;//princecharlescinema.com. 


Shoplifters: Presented by The Leigh Film Society 
11 Apr / Wigan 
www.theoldcourts.com 


Music 

The Fukushima Youth Sinfonietta 
1Apr/ London 
www.southbankcentre.co.uk 


Midori Takada & Lafawndah: Ceremonial Blue 
7 Apr / London 
wwwbarbican.org.uk 


Others 
Traditional Shibori Workshop. 


6 Apr / London 
www fabrications1.co.uk 


The Aesthetic Movement and Japanese Art 
17 Apr / Cobham, Surrey 
https://themenuhinhall.co.uk 


Disclaimer: Zoom Japan does not accept any responsibility for events registered in the calendar, or for any los or damage resuking from these events. Events listed are not in any way run or endorsed by Zoom Japan. 
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A heart-warming, 


ready in ten seconds. 
High in protein. Gluten free. 


Available at Morrisons, Amazon and specialist Japanese stores 


For more info visit: www.yutaka.london/products 


Vegan Bonito Fish 
Miso Soup Miso Soup 


Tohoku — 


— ы 


епі Miyazawa Cubs 
A Poet on the Galactic Railroad Spiritual Explorers 
#1 Mar. 13 (Wed)3:45pm #2 Mar. 13(Wed)9:45pm. Mar. 15(Fri.) 10:30pm 
#3 Mar.20 (Wed) 3:45pm #4 Mar. 20 (Wed) 9:45pm ARES KR 


Жы of Revival дер Ріап 


Tohoku’s Cherry Trees Fukushima Then & Now, the Samurai Spirit 
Mar.23 (Sat) 5:10pm Mar. 25 (Mon) 8:30pm 


This March, NHK WORLD-JAPAN brings you a special on Tohoku, 
8 years after the Great East Japan earthquake. 
Join us as ме get to know Tohoku's charms; its culture, history and nature, 
and the people who are carving out new possibilities in the region. 


Yamagata 7 И 
Miyagi 


Fukushima 


Available in the UK 


Los 
Sky Guide A) Freesat j t i e ir mi on our free app: NAN 


ch 507 ch 209 таин 


